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Sir, 

It is with much diflfidence that I take the liberty of 
addressing you on the subject of the legislative measures 
which appear now to be required, with regard to the 
railway system of this country. It is a subject which 
might well employ an abler pen than mine ; but so many 
errors have prevailed, and are still supported with a 
pernicious industry, that my eflforts may be of some use 
in refuting them, even though the suggestions which I 
shall do myself the honour of offering to your notice, 
may be unworthy of much consideration. I address 
myself to you the more unhesitatingly, because a general 
opinion prevails, and in it I cordially^oin, that you are 
the individual to whom the credit is due of giving a 
new tone to the opinions of the government and of the 
public ; and that, should your counsels prevail, we 
may henceforward hope that railways will be considered, 
not as " legalised nuisances" to be abated, not as eager 
and grasping monopolies, invading private property, and 
wringing enormous profits from an injured community to 
satisfy the avarice of a few bloated capitalists, but as 



a guarantee against their adoption, even if their intrinsic 
wickedness should be concealed under specious names, 
and that the principle will be distinctly recognised, which 
declares, that what is unjust cannot be expedient. There 
is a gradually spreading conviction that the full benefits 
of railway comniunication have not been realised, and 
that a state of things is taking place which will for ever 
prevent their realisation. It is commonly said, that 
government must interfere now — or never. And now is 
the time, if those on whose opinions all legislative enact- 
ments depend are fully prepared to act justly. If the 
mental vision is obscured in this particular point, they 
may attempt to reform, but they will only revolutionise. 
They will perpetuate, under other names, the very evils 
they are attempting to eradicate ; they will sow the wind, 
and reap the whirlwind ; and they will deserve the 
failure they will assuredly meet. But if the reform be 
attempted in a spirit of honesty and justice, one cannot 
suppose that any peculiar difficulty exists in the system of 
railways, which cannot be removed by the application of 
those principles which are derived from sound reasoning 
and the lessons of experience, and which have so often 
been successfully applied to difficulties of a far more 
intricate and deeply-rooted character. 

It may be well in the first place briefly to notice the 
errors which prevailed at the commencement of railway 
legislation. 

The first railway was the Stockton and Darlington. 
A second soon followed. The capitalists of Lancashire 
were not men to stand still when this new world of 
enterprise was discovered. They projected the Liverpool 



and Manchester railway. It was then considered, and 
really was, a speculation of great magnitude, although 
the colossal proportions of those which succeeded it have 
somewhat dwarfed it in our eyes. Again were fears 
excited by the fearful excess of the cost of construction 
over the estimate ; and again were these dissipated, and 
the wildest hopes raised, by a still more astonishing 
influx of traffic, and the discovery of the powers of the 
locomotive engine — powers so far outstripping any pre- 
conception as to appear boundless. 

And now the railway mania commenced. The British 
public went absolutely mad with the spirit of speculation. 
Great lines were projected in every direction. Every one, 
from the peer to the peasant, speculated in railway shares. 
Parliament was besieged by applicants, and deafened with 
the clamour of contending parties. The funds to be 
raised were so prodigious as to defy all sober calculation, 
while the eagerness with which crowds rushed to fill the 
subscription lists was so universal, that not the slightest 
difficulty was anticipated in obtaining them. To be 
invested with the uncontrolled power of spending mil- 
lions of other persons' money is a temptation of no 
common order. The intrinsic difficulty of conducting with 
true economy operations of such an extent and novel 
description was immense. No wonder, therefore, that 
railway directors, deeply imbued as they were with the 
gambling spirit of the day, forgot, in common with the 
mass of the proprietors, that the day of reckoning would 
come, and thought only of getting their railway made^ 
when they should have thought also of getting it made 
cheaply. The public shared in the delusion ; it never 



occurred to them that their day of reckoning would also 
come, and that the interest of every pound thus uselessly 
expended, would, in due time, be extracted from their 
pockets. They were, as the public always are, clear- 
sighted as to their immediate, and blind to their ultimate 
interests. A little parliamentary experience shewed, that 
to a railway defeat in parliament was almost death, and 
delay ruinous. All thought of expense was lost in the 
necessity of obtaining their act and buying off opposition. 
The public soon saw their advantage, and used it accord- 
ingly. Those who had land to sell, and who could influence 
as many votes as would defeat or endanger the bill, 
named their own price, and got it. Those who could 
delay the bill were bought off at any sacrifice. When 
such a golden harvest was to be reaped, there was no 
want of reapers — there was no lack of labourers in that 
vineyard. The lobbies of the committee-rooms of the 
houses of parliament offered many an illustration of the 
saying that power will draw wealth to itself, and par- 
liamentary agents would despise the untaught barbarian 
who, when he had to drive a hard bargain, could think 
of no better expedient than to throw his sword into the 
scale. The example thus set was of course followed. 
The enormous wealth of the railway companies being 
constantly placed in juxtaposition with that of individuals, 
appeared so excessive, as to confound all ideas of propor- 
tion. The country seemed divided into two classes, the 
rich and the poor, the railway companies and every body 
else. Every body else, therefore, thought of protecting 
themselves. The idea of corporations possessing among 
them thirty or forty millions of money requiring protection 
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appeared to be quite ridiculous. In fact, a very general 
impression prevailed, that it was just and proper, and 
almost natural, that a railway company should pay 
twice or three times as much for every thing as other 
people. Perhaps none but those who suffered from it can 
appreciate how completely this notion took possession of 
the public mind, and pervaded every rank of society. It 
actually infected the minds of the directors themselves. 
Every demand appeared to suggest but one idea. It is 
of consequence to the poor man to get it ; it is of no 
consequence to so rich a company whether they pay it or 
not. When all persons, the witnesses on both sides, the 
jury, the judge, the magistrate, and the member of par- 
liament, were penetrated with this feeling, one may easily 
imagine the consequences. There was hardly any claim 
so exorbitant, that it was not better for the company to 
yield to it than to contest the matter at law, with the 
certain result of having to pay the most extravagant 
lawyers' bills on both sides. Next to the immense 
wealth of the railway companies, the public were most 
impressed with the wonderful velocity of the trains. 
Perfectly incapable of estimating the real danger, they 
were persuaded that the peril of collision was that which 
most threatened the lives of her Majesty's subjects. The 
press, of course, re-echoed the public folly and increased it. 
Practice and experience were set at nought. In truth, the 
oflScers of railway companies were the only persons who 
had any experience, and, being parties interested, were 
not listened to. From this source came the legislation 
which forbade all crossings upon the level — an enactment, 
which more than any thing else, has swelled the pro- 



digious cost of railways, and thereby entailed a permanent 
burden upon the means of transit of this country, from 
which it may never be relieved. 

The railway system, however, went on. In 1836, all 
the leading lines had obtained their acts. Bleeding at 
every pore, but with undiminished power and confidence, 
the railway companies retired from the presence of the legis- 
lature. Hundreds of thousands of pounds had been spent, 
but millions remained behind, and the companies had been 
granted power to execute their works, and to levy tolls. 
Parliament, true to the principle of protecting the weak 
against the strong, did not, indeed, again commit the 
memorable absurdity of enacting a maximum dividend, 
but they enacted a maximum toll, thinking, and with 
good reason, that the nation would be amply repaid for 
any privileges conceded to railway companies, if they, in 
return, supplied such rapid transit at so cheap a rate. 
Even in those days, no one thought of objecting to the 
tolls as conferring too great advantages upon railways. 

The works were now commenced, and went rapidly 
on. In a short time the directors began to feel the 
effect of profuse expenditure : the claimants appeared 
endless. Paying double for every thing will ruin a duke 
as soon as a shopkeeper, and million after million was 
swallowed up in the gulf. The calls, at first so 
readily paid by the shareholders, now were responded to 
with reluctance. A change crept over the money market. 
Economy began to be talked of— even attempted ; but it 
was found a difficult and dangerous matter to meddle with 
any part of the mighty machine that was now in motion ; 
the stoppage of any one part might endanger all the rest. 
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It was thought better to pu8h forwards ; and the opening 
of the railway at the earliest possible period, became the 
grand object of all directors, no matter at what cost. 

The prospect grew darker and darker. Even the 
great London and Birmingham Company, although they 
completed their line before the commercial panic came, 
reeled under the pressure. Their original capital was 
called nearly up, and expended. Again and again they 
increased it, and again it was drained away. Great loans 
were raised, and immediately disappeared. Perhaps the 
best idea of their pecuniary difficulties may be formed 
from the knowledge of the simple fact that their original 
estimate was about two and a half millions, and that the 
capital of the company is now about seven. The pecu- 
niary resources at the command of such a body of 
directors were gradually called into play. The fourth 
million was broken into, and the works pressed forward 
night and day. But week after week went by, and there 
seemed no end to their labours. The timid became 
alarmed, and the bold became reckless ; even the master- 
spirits looked anxiously for the day upon which the engi- 
neer had promised to open the line. Still, as the time 
approached, the anxiety deepened. The period of repay- 
ment of some loans came round. If their credit was 
shaken, every thing was gone. Every nerve was strained 
to stave off the pressure that threatened to dry up their 
resources. If the line was once opened, the expected 
traffic of three-quarters of a million would carry them 
through every thing. At last the eventful day ap- 
proached, and there was much need. The fifth million 
was rapidly melting away ; there was an army of fifteen 
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thousand men at work, and the paybills amounted to 
40,000/. a-week. The opening was executed (long before 
the Board of Trade would have permitted it) ; in confusion 
and difficulty — the workmen barely able to clear a pass- 
age through the mud for the engines — the trains passed 
through. However, the object was gained ; the immense 
traffic that appeared tranquillised every mind. Hence- 
forward there was no doubt of success ; and few of the 
thousands who traverse that noble line ever give a 
thought to the labour, the anxious care, and mental 
anxiety, of the men who projected and executed it. 

Still worse was the condition of some other lines two 
years later. The commercial embarrassments that 
weighed so heavily upon the country bent them to the 
ground. The proprietors were totally unable to answer 
the calls upon them. No credit could be given — no 
money could be obtained. Contractors failed — works 
were stopped — loans were raised at usurious interest — 
capital was provided at a sacrifice of one- third of its 
amount. Whatever censure boards of directors deserved 
in other matters, at this time they stood forward manfully 
to face the storm. Many of them supplied large sums 
from their individual resources, and pledged their credit 
to a frightful extent. They risked ruin for the benefit of 
their fellow-proprietors, which they never would have 
hazarded for their own. Few know the perilous state of 
some of these now-flourishing concerns, or of the anxious 
days and sleepless nights of those who had to provide the 
sinews of war, to uphold a sinking credit, and ward off 
impending bankruptcy and ruin. 

At last the main lines were opened for public traffic. 
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The next subject which took possession of the public mind 
was the dreadful danger of railway travelling. Though 
it admitted of statistical proof that, even in the most 
dangerous times^ it was beyond all comparison the safest 
mode of locomotion which the skill of man had devised, 
the public was far beyond the influence of such reasoning. 
The feeling that prevailed was nothing short of panic. 
It never seemed to occur to any one that directors, 
engineers, superintendents, and other railway officials, 
were most likely to know something about the matter — 
that they were most capable of judging whether the 
source of danger was in the ignorance of the individuals 
concerned, or in the absence of proper regulation, or in 
the defective manufacture of some part of the apparatus, 
or an intrinsic danger in the system itself, which could 
not be removed — that they, of all men, were most 
constantly exposed to the danger — that the mere 
pecuniary expense of an accident made it a subject of 
their constant consideration and absolute terror ; — " and 
that if those who alone had experience, who were most 
conversant with railway work in theory and practice, and 
were most interested in applying proper remedies to the 
evils complained of, were at fault, no regard should be 
paid to the crude suggestions of those who, blinded by 
fear and prejudice, and irresponsible for the mischief 
which would have followed the adoption of their schemes, 
had no other qualification for the self-imposed task of 
removing the danger of railway travelling, than the most 
profound and total ignorance of the whole subject. 

Attention began then to be directed to Continental 
railways; and with all our contempt for foreigners, we 
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began to see that althoagh England had set the example, 
yet Belgium had arranged a better system of internal 
communication, and had provided for her people a means 
of transit nearly as perfect as our own, and far cheaper. 
It may be worth noticing, that the Continental system is 
superior to ours in all those arrangements which emanate 
from the executive or legislature ; while in all the en- 
gineering and manufacturing branches, they have been 
obliged to have recourse to the scientific attainments and 
skilled labour of English engineers and manufacturers. 

From the date of the appointment of a government 
department to watch and control railways, to record and 
fix what was good, and to expose and eradicate what was 
bad, we may trace much improvement in our railway 
system, especially in the management of them after being 
constructed. We have learned the most important lesson 
of all, — a knowledge of our own blunders, and some idea 
of the causes which produced them. 

Let us pause for a moment to notice these. 

The first great blunder arose from the apprehension 
and cupidity excited by the prodigious wealth of railway 
companies. Instead of being assisted, they were thwarted, 
harassed, and plundered in every way : nitor in adversum 
might well have been their motto. It turned out in the 
end that, considering the immense enterprise they were 
engaged in, they were in reality poor, and their humble 
antagonists more than a match for them. 

The next misapprehension was an over estimate of the 
dangerous nature of the mode of transit. This led to the 
prevention of crossings on the level and consequent in- 
crease of cost. 
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The last blunder was the direct consequence of the 
two first, — the granting in perpetuity the power of fixing 
a rate of toll upon the whole communication of the king- 
dom, far higher than ought to have been necessary, to 
secure an ample return for the capital invested. 

To suggest some remedy for this state of things, is the 
object of this letter. But before I speak of existing evils, 
I will venture to sketch out what I consider should be 
the national policy with regard to the construction of 
future railways. 

I take for granted that government should not execute 
any at their own cost, except under some peculiar cir- 
stances, which, if they arise, will call for and justify the 
measure. The expectation of profit is the legitimate 
object and fertile source of all such speculations. Every 
new railway, if it pays^ is an addition to private and 
public wealth, and the most powerful stimulus to similar 
undertakings ; but, on the other hand, every one that i^ 
unprofitable to the owners, retards or prevents otbers. 
Can any one calculate the injurious efiect that would have 
been produced, if the useless expense entailed upon the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway had caused its failure ? 
The railway system would have been thrown back a • 
century. The profit of the speculator becomes, therefore, 
an object of first-rate jiational importance. This profit, 
however, being only required for the purpose of calling 
into existence similar schemes, should not be larger than 
is necessary for that purpose ; and I think I may assume, 
that the hope of seven per cent would cover this kingdom 
with a network of railways. Any surplus revenue beyond 
this amount should be expended in reducing the tolls 
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The power, therefore, of giving cheap travelling, depends 
directly upon what power the government may possess 
of enabling the capitalist to construct the railway cheaply, 
exacting always in the shape of a reduction of toll a strict 
return for the assistance given. It is important to recol- 
lect that revenue, though it may decrease as rates de- 
crease, by no means decreases in the same proportion, 
the increase of numbers going far to make up the de- 
ficiency. Take, for example, the London and Birming- 
ham railway. It has a revenue of 800,000/. a-year, out 
of which it pays a dividend of ten per cent. Suppose its 
capital was suddenly reduced one half, its dividend to 
seven per cent, the interest on its debt to three per cent, 
and the remainder of this income expended in reducing 
its rates. After making every allowance for the ad- 
ditional expense which would follow the developement of 
the traffic, the effect would be prodigious. There are no 
means > in existence for calculating what the fares would 
ultimately come to, but it is not impossible that before 
long they would be Irf., Jrf., and Jrf. per mile, according 
to the classes. I cannot but think that if the public could 
be induced to trace such a result as this to its cause, they 
would heartily support the government in any honest 
measure which seemed likely to attain it. Large sums are 
annually voted for public works. What public works 
can compete with these, or so inconceivably augment the 
national wealth and resources ? No one now can doubt 
that our railways, which cost sixty millions, might have 
been made for thirty. There has been a dead loss of 
thirty millions of money. The interest on this sum, at a 
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continually increasing percentage, and which at five per 
cent amounts to a million and a half annually, is now 
paid by the " travelling public," — a poll-tax of one shil- 
ling and sixpence paid by every man as often as he steps 
into a railway-carriage ! — and it cannot be too often re- 
peated that this is a tax which the public have levied upon 
themselves by their own folly, prejudice, and ignorance. 
The worst of it is, that it is a tax upon the energies of the 
community — the pecuniary loss is nothing ; a million and 
a half more or less in the expenditure of such a commu- 
nity as ours, is of no consequence ; but the real evil, and 
it is one of incalculable importance, is, that the cost of 
transit of the whole nation is three times greater than it 
need have been. It is a tax laid precisely where it ought 
most to be avoided, upon the sources of national wealth ; 
it is a tax of a description confessedly the very worst, 
inasmuch as it produces the utmost possible pressure, with 
the least pecuniary return. It is, indeed, difficult to say 
what sacrifice would have been too great to have prevented 
this enduring mischief. 

The main lines in this country are already occupied, 
but there are large districts into which railway commu- 
nication may yet be advantageously extended. Scotland 
and Ireland are almost untouched. The vast accumula- 
tion of unemployed capital at this moment, the rising up 
of the national spirit from its late depression, and the 
numerous (sixty-six, we are informed) applications from 
railway companies to parliament this session, indicate an 
immediate and vigorous extension of the railway sys- 
tem ; and it will be a lasting subject of regret if from 
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apathy, apprehension, or hap-hazard legislation, the pre- 
cious opportuniy be allowed again to pass away unim- 
proved. 

The expenses of the construction of railways may be 
classed under two heads. The first comprises the price of 
labour and materials, and cost of management ; these are 
matters which must find their own level, and in which 
the interference of government would be worse than use- 
less. The second comprises the expense of purchasing 
land and other property, compensation of all descriptions, 
surveys, parliamentary expenses, conveyancing, and of 
obtaining the borrowed capital.* There are some smaller 
items such as stamps, from which the railway company 
might be wholly relieved, but the amount does not 
require a separate consideration. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the government 
ought to aflbrd every assistance to the economical con- 
struction of railways, I venture to suggest that the follow- 
ing duties should be discharged by the railway department 
of the Board of Trade. 

When a new railway is proposed, the plans and esti- 
mates should be proved before the Board of Trade, the 
examination to be made on the spot and in the most eco- 
nomical manner. The Board of Trade should interfere as 
little as possible, except in fixing the gauge ; their power 
being restricted to refusing their sanction to any engi- 
neering arrangements which they deem objectionable. 
In all cases where the proposed works interfere with roads 



* In these the co-operations of government would be most valu- 
able. 
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canals, railways, and river navigations, these parties ought 
to have the right of objecting to the engineering arrange- 
ments, and requesting alterations. All these questions to 
be heard and finally determined by the Board of Trade, 
who should have power to order payment by the company 
of such part of the expenses consequent on this examina- 
tion as they may think proper. These powers to extend 
to all disputes with landowners as to bridges, drains, 
culverts, level crossings, &c. 

We will suppose that the general plan of the intended 
railway has now received the sanction of government. The 
next step is the arrangement of fares. I propose that 
government shall stipulate that to every passenger-train 
shall be attached open third-class carriages, with seats, 
conveying passengers at a maximum rate of three far- 
things per mile — no restriction being made as to the fares 
by the first or second-class carriage. 

The arrangement and allotment of shares, appointment 
of directors and ofiicers, &c., the company should manage 
without interference. 

These preliminary matters being settled, I propose 
that the government should bring in the bill as sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade, and carry it through parliament 
free of all expense whatever to the railway company. 
Of course the government should not be entrapped into 
supporting a bubble company, and a deposit should 
therefore be required. Five per cent would be sufficient, 
and the Board of Trade might have power to modify this 
amount on their own responsibility. As soon as one half 
of the subscribed capital shall have been paid up, the 
railway company should become entitled to a loan from 
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government at three per cent, equal to one half of (heir 
capital, to be paid to them in equal instalments with tlie 
remaining half. The act having been passed and the 
money secured, we now proceed to the purchase of the 
land. A prodigious expense is often here incurred in legal 
matters. Notwithstanding the rejection of Lord Camp- 
bell's bill, it is difficult for an unprofessional man to avoid 
believing that much of what he proposed is applicable to 
railway property, if to none other. We do not require a 
marketable title for railway land, nor to burthen it with 
provisions for younger children. If the property is once 
accurately described and registered I cannot understand 
why there should be greater difficulty in buying a field than 
in buying a ship, and not much greater difficulty in ascer- 
taining the person to whom the purchase-money should 
be paid. A plan and book of reference, shewing the 
situation of the property and the exact quantity, properly 
authenticated by a government surveyor, and deposited in 
the offices of the clerks of the peace for the several 
counties, seems sufficient evidence to identify the land 
taken. The receipt for the payment of the purchase- 
money should be verified by the government, and an 
official copy registered with the plan and book of 
reference. After which a certificate from the Board of 
Trade, embodying these facts, coupled with possession, 
ought to constitute a legal title. All the surveying neces- 
sary for these purchases should be done by the govern- 
ment surveyor free of charge to either party; but if either 
party choose to employ agents or surveyors to be a check 
upon him, they might be at liberty to do so at their own 
expense. 

C 
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The important point now arises as to the adjustment 
of the price to be paid by the company for the property 
they take possession of, and for that which they injure. 
That the price to be paid should be a fair one is, of course, 
admitted, but there is some difficulty in finding a tribunal 
which can be depended upon and which shall not entail 
enormous expense upon both parties. The mode hitherto 
practised of deciding by jurors has operated most unfairly 
to the railway company. 

An instance of this occurred very recently, and has 
just been communicated to me. A variety of small tene- 
ments were afilected by the works of a railway company. 
An avaricious attorney persuaded the owners to make 
such demands as prevented the possibility of any amicable 
arrangement being efiected. After all the machinery of 
the law had been put in motion and decisions obtained 
which secured his costs, he compromised the claims of 
his clients for one third of what they had asked—- a sum 
which the company would have cheerfully paid in the 
first instance. The practical result being, that in conse- 
quence of the present state of the law, he compelled the 
company to incur legal expenses to the extent of 2000/, 
before they were allowed to pay the compensation which 
they were ready to pay without any litigation at alL 
And as the compensation awarded will not arrive undi- 
minished at its proper destination, this proceeding can 
do no good to any one but himself and his worthy coad- 
jutors. The departure from the ordinary rules of law 
by which the legislature intended to protect the poor man 
from the railway company has seriously injured the latter 
without protecting the former, and has proved a premium 
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on litigation and all that low villany which has '* costs" 
for its object. 

It is, nevertheless, very difficult to suggest any other 
tribunal to which similar or worse influences might not 
extend, and the public would have no tolerance for it, 
nor extend to any but the cherished "twelve" the regal 
privilege of not being able to do any wrong. 

I do not, therefore^ propose that the ultimate decision 
should be removed from a jury, but I think that many 
appeals might be saved. 

I would suggest, then, that when a private agreement 
cannot be come to, both parties may agree to leave the 
matter to the Board of Trade, who should appoint a court 
of arbitration of three of their principal officers, whose 
decision should be final ; — no charge to be made by the 
government. The expenses of witnesses should be paid 
as the court might direct, unless some previous arrange- 
ment had been made. If both parties would not concur 
in such an application, either might require such a court 
to sit, and the decision should be binding on him^ the 
assentient party being bound to receive or tender the 
amount awarded. The dissentient party might still apply 
to a jury, but in this case he should be compelled, if suc- 
cessful, to pay half the costs of the trial ; and, if unsuc*- 
cessful, the whole. 

I am persuaded that the simplicity and cheapness of 
the arbitration court would go far to recommend it ; that 
the character of the persons composing it, their freedom 
from local prejudices, and the wholesome fear of their 
decision being reversed by a jury, would render it as 
impartial and competent a tribunal as the great majority 
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of juries ; and that the man who rejects the opinion of 
three disinterested arbitrators, and chooses to speculate 
on the chances of the jury panel, is not unfairly treated if 
he is obliged at the same time to extend his speculation to 
the possibility of having to pay his adversary's costs as 
well as his own. 

All disputes as to temporary damage, or as to any 
thing under 20Z., I would leave to be settled as they are 
at present. 

These measures would dispose of most of the diffi- 
culties now experienced; and the only additional one 1 
have to suggest, is with regard to the fence-railing along 
the sides of the railway. When once these rails have 
been properly put up by the railway company, I would 
require the occupiers of the adjoining lands to keep them, 
as well as the gates at crossings from one part of a farm 
to another, in repair, as I conceive that the occupiers of 
these lands benefit more than others by the railway, and 
that the fences are most damaged by their neglect. I 
would also refuse compensation for stock killed in conse- 
quence of having strayed upon the line. As matters now 
are, an idle boy may make a hole in the hedge instead 
of minding his sheep, or leave a gate open ; a horse or a 
flock of sheep stray upon the line, are run over, and an 
engine thrown off the rails. If any one is hurt, the 
company have to compensate him ; they have also to 
compensate the farmer for his horse and sheep, and they 
have to repair their engine. Being quite innocent, they 
have to pay every one. The farmer, who alone was to 
blame, gets compensation instead of punishment. And 
fences will never be kept in that secure state which they 
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ought to be, unless it is made the interest of the occupier 
as well as of the railway company that they should be so. 
With such assistance as this, the first cost of railways 
would be amazingly reduced. We are told that the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway will be com- 
pleted for 14,000Z. a-mile, and it goes through a difficult 
country. We hear of many others estimated at from 
eight to ten or twelve thousand, and contractors coming 
forward to guarantee their execution for that amount. 
Gradients are now surmounted that formerly were serious 
obstacles. In fine, if all extraneous expenses were lopped 
ofi^, and others reduced to the lowest practicable point by 
some such means as those I have suggested, a railway 
might be made through any ordinary country for 15,000/. 
a-mile, through an easy country for 8000Z. or 10,000/., 
while branches and single lines would cost from 4000/. to 
6000/. At such prices as these, with one-third of the 
capital raised at three per cent, a very small traffic will 
return seven per cent. I must also add, that I propose 
to give such lines as accept the government terms, great 
advantages as to working, which I will detail at a sub- 
sequent period. We must not suppose that a railway 
will not be made unless it is in itself remunerative. 
Let us observe the eflforts making by railway companies to 
extend their communication. The west coast lines push- 
ing a railway over the moorland of Shapfell ; the east 
coast lines uniting in guarantees, the profit of which 
they state will arise from the additional traffic ; the Great 
Western extending itself in all directions ; the South 
Eastern, the Croydon, the South -Western, the London 
and Birmingham, the York and North-Midland, the 
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branch lines. A little stimulus to these exertions would 
cover the country with railways. 

I beg now to recapitulate the substance of the pre*- 
ceding remarks. 

The first object is to develope to the utmost the power 
and spirit of the capitalist, and create numerous railways 
by cheapening the cost of construction. The second is to 
obtain cheap travelling by making that the price for 
which government shall sell its assistance. 

The result of the whole is contained in the stipulation, 
that all who choose it may travel by every passenger-train 
at the rate of three farthings per mile ; and that perio« 
dical revisions of this rate shall take place, so as to 
appropriate to its further reduction all profit in excess of 
seven per cent. 

I refrain at present from any reference to the mer- 
chandise traffic. It is a very difficult and intricate 
question, and is not of such immediate importance as 
the passenger traffic. 

The consequences of this stipulation will be more 
extensive than may perhaps appear at first sight. The 
third-class carriage, with every train, necessarily regulates 
the second-class fare, and that, the first-class fare. The 
millions travel by the third class, and economy there is 
the national benefit to the attainment of which all our 
eflbrts should be directed. The other fares will be 
adjusted on the most paying scale ; and as the profit is 
extracted from the rich, and, after fructifying five years 
in the possession of the railway proprietor, and stimu- 
lating him to new efibrts, is ultimately devoted to a still 
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forther deyelopement of the principle of cheap travelling, 
it serves to connect in indissoluble harmony the advantage 
of the private speculator with that of the great mass of the 
community, or rather to amalgamate and identify them. 
It will also act in another way. Branches will extend 
and meet; lines will be formed where none are now 
thought of. Few as the present lines are, the principle 
of competition has shewn itself in many places. The 
east contends with the west for the Scotch traffic ; the 
southern lines are fighting for the French traffic; the 
North-^Midland) in conjunction with the Manchester and 
Leeds^ was competing with the Grand Junction and 
Manchester and Birmingham for the trade between 
London and Manchester. The Penistone and Barnsley 
branch opens a furious competition. The Bradford line 
may yet do the same. The Liverpool and Manchester 
were at war with the Bury ; the Midland Counties and 
Birmingham and Derby fought ^'topth and nail/' accord^ 
ing to the official description. Even the London and 
Birmingham is not exempted from threats ; and while 
some propose going round by the Great Western from 
Birmingham, others think that a way may be found by 
Cambridge and the Northern and Eastern. And, what 
is even more curious, parcels from London to Bath go 
round sometimes by Southampton, 

If such is the case at present, what would it be if 
cheap railways were to spring up in all directions ? Com- 
binations would arise of inconceivable extent and endless 
variety. The stream of traffic would direct itself with 
unerring certainty to the channels of cheap communica- 
tion^ thousands would ^o fifty miles round to save a 
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shilling. No railway whose fares were high would be 
secure. They would feel that their high fares were 
actually a boon to their rivals, a premium on competition. 
Little by little, they would, under the constant pressure, 
abandon their unfavourable and precarious position. The 
low-fare lines would drag the others down to their own 
level, and the principle of competition would produce 
the same cheap travelling by railways on land, as it 
has effected by steamboats at sea. 

I have named three farthings per mile as the lowest 
price. But it must be borne in mind that this is not the 
end, but the beginning of a system, — a system which 
advances with the increase of wealth and population, and 
that, at every onward step, the three farthings diminish. 
Mr. Chaplin, no mean authority, asserts that, on the 
common roads the number of conveyances doubles every 
seven years ; and this wonderful power of increase should, 
if possible, be made subservient to national purposes. 
The lowest price at which passengers can be caiTied seems 
to depend upon the combined result of three forces : the 
proportion of the numbers conveyed to the fixed cost of 
construction ; the wear and tear of the rails and vehicles 
of motion ; and the cost of locomotive power applied to 
weight. 

An offer was publicly made to pay the Great 
North of England Railway Company lOOOZ. a-year for 
the privilege of supplying locomotive power for their 
coal-trade at the rate of Id. per ton per mile, and 
this included the return of the empty wagons. The 
same company have contracted to furnish carriages and 
locomotive power to another company for Is. 3d. per mile. 
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A very slight calculation from these data, and from the 
iisual proportion between the locomotive and other work- 
ing expenses, will shew that when sufficient passengers 
can be found, the cost of carriage may be reduced to 
^Jgth of a penny per mile for each individual. To this 
we must add the per-centage on the cost of construction. 
I take an imaginary line from London to Birmingham ; 
and, as this is an expensive one, I allow 21,000Z. per mile 
for construction, the Grand Junction having been com- 
pleted for about 22,000/. 

Shares. £14,000 at seven per cent £980 
Loans. 7,000 at three per cent 210 



£21,000 £1190 

Each mile must earn 1190/. annually. 

With very cheap fares I think we may reasonably 
expect that the number of passengers would be quin- 
tupled, and in this 1 include the loss from mileage ; for 
third-class passengers travel much shorter distances 
than first or second-class passengers ; and I also reckon 
the gain by the difference of fares, a first-class pas- 
senger being equal to three, and a second-class to two 
third-class passengers. 

In 1841, the mileage of the London and Birmingham 
passengers was equal to 1200 passengers per day travelling 
the whole distance from London to Birmingham, or, in 
other words> 1200 passengers per mile per day. This, 
increased five-fold, gives 2,190,000 passengers per mile 
per annum. One-seventh of a penny per mile on this 
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number will more than produce the required earning of 
1190?. Adding then 4^th to -j^th we have Jth of a penny 
per mile as the total cost of conveyance. 

It appears, therefore, from this calculation, that, 
under favourable circumstances, a third-class passenger 
might be conveyed from London to Manchester, 210 
miles, for 3^. 6d. 

I am quite aware of the uncertainty of all these sorts 
of calculations, and that there are many disturbing forces 
which practice introduces, or rather reveals. But the 
above result is certainly possible ; and my intention is 
to point it out as the end to be kept in view, and also to 
shew that on a cheap railway, and with immense num- 
bers, three-fourths of the cost of transit is absorbed by 
the construction of the road. 



RAILWAYS NOW IN OPERATION. 

Having thus suggested for consideration .some hints 
as to the course to be pursued by government with 
regard to those railways which are yet to be made, the 
still more important question remains,— -What is to 
be done with those now in existence and in full opera- 
tion? I propose, first, to consider their present position, 
and then detail my own suggestions. 

Not a little confusion has arisen from disputants 
neglecting to define the terms they use ; the word 
" public" is frequently used indiscriminately : in the sense 
of an antagonist to a railway company, or a traveller 
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on a railway, or, lastly, as the nation itself. To express 
the latter sense I will use the word nation ; when I mean 
travellers I will coin the phrase '* travelling public ;" 
and when speaking in the first sense I will designate the 
particular class to which I allude. 

The whole operation of railways is based on a specific 
contract, deliberately made between certain private indi- 
viduals associated together and the nation ; entered into 
by mutual agreement, after long deliberation, public 
investigation, and close examination, and solemnly mti- 
fied by the commons, the peers, and the sovereign of 
Great Britain. The railway company ofiered to carry 
passengers at a rate which should not much exceed 3|<i. 
per mile : it was also understood that the speed was to 
be greater than any mode of travelling then in use; 
similar economy and despatch was promised as to mer- 
chandise and minerals. The legislature considered that 
such an ofier was a national advantage. By accepting 
it, whoever might be the loser, the nation and the 
travelling public would be gainers. The risk was on 
the side of the private individuals; the railway company 
might lose, the others must win. A railway could not, 
however, be made without an arbitrary interference with 
private property. The legislature pronounced that no 
gain to private individuals, no advantage to the travelling 
public, could justify them in depriving the humblest 
individual of his private property ,* whatever was taken 
from him for national purposes, should be immediately 
returned in another shape; the full pecuniary value 
should be fixed upon it. In the court that was to decide 
this, no one interested on the side of the railway com* 
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pany could appear as a judge, or even as a witness. 
The railway company paid half the expenses under any 
circumstances, the whole under most. On these terms 
the bargain was ratified : the railway companies were 
granted their tolls in perpetuity, and power to expend 
their money in making their line. 

How has the contract been fulfilled ? 

Private property has been purchased at far more 
than its real value ; passengers are carried at lower fares, 
at greater speed, in greater comfort, with greater cer- 
tainty, with greater punctuality, and greater safety, than 
ever was proposed or expected ; the railway companies 
have fulfilled their part, not only to the letter, but to 
the spirit, and gone beyond both. What have they got 
by it ? — Care, anxiety, responsibility, unmeasured abuse. 
What profit have they made? — On an average they do 
not receive the legal interest of their money. 

It may be useful here to enumerate some facts as 
to the advantage conferred by railways, and to point 
out the manner in which they are sedulously misrepre- 
sented. 

The prodigious increase in the facilities of corre- 
spondence is a national benefit ; a letter may be sent 
from London to any railway town in England, and an 
answer received in twenty-four hours. It is no fault 
of the railway system if the post-ofl5.ce have not made 
the most of this new power. The penny-postage scheme 
was a boon to the community, cheaply purchased at any 
price, but unless railways had been invented, it would 
have been as great a failure in some other points as it 
was in its financial results. It was becoming physically 
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impossible to carry the mass of letters by coaches. Had 
the railway companies done northing more than carry 
the mail-bags, the nation would have been repaid a 
hundred-fold for the powers and privileges it conceded. 
Neither must we forget that for the penny postage they 
paid a million a year, and for the use of the railways 
they pay literally nothing. The post-office carriage pays 
no toll, nothing but the cost of locomotion, that being a 
service in which the legislature intended that the rail- 
way company should have no advantage over any com- 
petitor. 

However that matter is decided, the question is 
settled; the railway companies submit with as good 
grace as they may. They admit that there was no inten- 
tional injustice, and they trust that when dispassionately 
considered, it will be allowed that the railway companies 
have claims on the nation, not the nation on them. 

But the railway companies have higher than mere 
pecuniary claims upon the consideration of the nation. 
We shall not soon forget the fearful state of the manu- 
facturing districts at the end of the summer of 1842, 
nor the simultaneous demands upon the government from 
all quarters for assistance. The quiet firmness and cool 
promptitude of the government on that trying occasion 
were beyond all praise. But it is not too much to affirm 
that, without the co-operation of the railway companies^ 
a servile war would have begun in England. I do not 
merely refer to the moving a regiment in twenty-four 
hours from Portsmouth to Manchester, or a troop of 
horse-artiUery from Woolwich to the same town in about 
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half that time ; hut the country is not so well ac- 
quainted as it ought to he with the activity and zealous 
exertions of the railway companies to carry into effect the 
wishes of the executive. If they had shewn the inertness 
of some of the public functionaries, a fire would then 
have been kindled which would have consumed half the 
manufacturing wealth of England. 

If such are the advantages conferred by railways upon 
the nation, what shall we say of those provided for the 
travelling public ? The worst third class seat is as comfort- 
able as an outside place on a coach ; and if the speed is 
greater, the journey and the discomfort are so much 
the sooner over. The second class is as comfortable as 
the inside of a coach, and the first class as any private 
carriage. As to safety, the newspapers are, indeed, full 
of railway accidents, but the returns to the Board of 
Trade shew only one death among twenty millions of 
passengers. The speed is increased from 7^ miles an 
hour to 23 on the narrow gauge, and 30 on the wide 
gauge. The coaches between London and Bristol were 
14 hours on the road, the stage wagons 2^ days. The 
much-abused slow trains on the Great Western perform 
the same journey in 9 J hours. 

The last and most important change effected by rail* 
ways is the greater economy of the means of transit. 
On this point there has been much misrepresentation. 
It has been stated that an injury has been inflicted, and 
a committee of the House of Commons reported that 
"the injurious effect of the railway system upon the 
poorer class of passengers will be more severely felt iq 
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proportion as other means of cheap travelling by stage- 
coaches, carriers' carts, and wagons, are gradually 
superseded," 

Before examining this assertion, we should recollect 
that when travelling by coaches, there were guards and 
coachmen to be paid in addition to the fare ; and also 
that the great travelling of this country was by coaches, 
and not by carriers' carts, and wagons. After a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles, most people paid a coachman 
a shilling, and the guard as much ; perhaps three-farthings 
per mile represents pretty accurately the average amount of 
this charge. I used to pay for an inside place in the mail 
from London to Bristol !/• 18^.; outside, \8s. to 20^.; 
guards and coachmen, 8^. at least; total, 21. 6s. and 
11. 8s. Now the fares by the Great Western are SO*. 
20*. and 12*. 6d. People may say that second-class fares 
are fifty per cent higher than the old outside fares of 
coaches; I can only say that though I have travelled 
about like others, I was never fortunate enough to find 
such coaches, nor hear of them; and that, as far as 
my experience goes, ^r«^-class fares are not fifty per 
cent higher than the expenses of an outside seat. As 
long as one can go from Liverpool to London for 12. 7*., 
from Manchester to Darlington for 17*., from Leeds to 
Derby for 8*., from York to Hull for 2*. 6rf., from 
London to Leeds daily for IZ. 5*. 6eZ., from London to 
Birmingham for 1/. 2*. 6d, and 14*., {voxxx London to 
Bristol for 20*. and 12* 6d.j from London to Folkestone 
for 17*. and 11*., and from Liverpool to Manchester for 
4*. 6d., it will requu*e something more than the assertion 
of a committee to persuade travellers that stage-coaches 
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used to carry tliem cheaper than this, or that there ia 
any injurious effect to the poorer classes in having one 
cheap mode of conveyance superseded by another far 
cheaper. 

It is almost necessary to remind people how the rail- 
ways acquired their monopoly. Admitting the fact, 
what does it prove ? Simply this : that the railway, with 
all its faults, was so great an improvement upon coaches, 
that the public, in its most prejudiced moods, would use 
it, and nothing else. Though writers declared that there 
was an increase of fifty per cent upon coach-fares, that 
railways were dangerous, and the carriages uncomfort- 
able, travellers knew better. 

People when once they can put aside the consider* 
ation of the expense incurred in satisfying their demands, 
or persuade themselves that some one else must and 
ought to pay for it, are not easily pleased, nor very 
scrupulous in the means they adopt for attaining their 
desires. 

Railway companies promised to carry passengers for 
3ld. a-mile, and they carry them, on an average, for 
much less; the public think only that they might be 
carried for Id. a-mile, and ask the legislature to compel 
this. If this Were granted to-morrow, the demand for 
a charge of half a farthing a mile would be made ; it has 
already been spoken of, and would be as just and as 
useful a topic for popular oratory as the present one. 
Travellers are carried quicker than ever, and the cry 
is, make the railway companies run their trains faster* 
Passengers are conveyed more comfortably than ever, 
and people say, make the cheap carriage as comfortable 
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as the dear one. The poor man was formerly exposed 
for 16 hours without a covering between London and 
Birmingham : now that he is exposed for 8J hours the 
country rings with the cry of cruelty, and members re- 
echo it, their breasts glowing with the cheaply purchased 
emotion of vicarious humanity to the poor. 

It is time that a different spirit prevailed, that Par- 
liament should not be sneered at for " aflfecting to treat 
with railway companies," that those who hold up their 
hands in favour of giving relief to the poor should, when 
they let them down, put them into their own, and not 
into their neighbours' pockets ; that the law of nature, 
and rule of commercial dealing, should be recognised, 
which says, no one shall have any thing which he cannot 
pay for himself, or get some one else to pay for him ; 
that this is applicable to the poorest mendicant as well as 
to the sovereign — to the nation as well as to an indi- 
vidual ; that if the poor cannot pay, and the nation will 
not pay, they must go without ; that to obtain the same 
advantages for 12^. 6d. as you may for 20^. is impossible, 
whatever laws may be passed. That a railway in this 
country is a speculation, with certain risks and advan* 
tages, inherent or enacted ; that to take away one of 
these advantages, without paying the full price for it, is 
a folly, whoever recommends it, and a robbery and a 
sin, whatever be the motive. It is time, too, that the 
country should pay such tribute as is due to those skilful 
and bold railway speculators who, avowing private wealth 
to be their aim and motive of exertion, seek indeed 
to reap what they sowed with no ordinary risk and diffi- 
culty, while they rejoice to see the nation reap what 
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it did not sow, and share in the noble harvest which was 
produced by their labour and theirs alone* 

SUGGESTIONS AS TO EXISTING RAILWAYS. 

It is agreed by all that the advantages derived from 
railways are great, and admit of great extension. The 
mode of accomplishing this is now to be examined. I 
set out with three principleS| as land-marks to guide us 
in the pleasant, but somewhat devious^ path of suggest- 
ing measures which we shall not have the responsibility 
of carrying into execution. The first is, that what is 
worth having is worth paying for. The second is, that 
within the limits which the law allows, railway com- 
panies have a right to make any arrangements they think 
proper ; and if the legislature exercise their imperial 
right to interfere with these, they must make full com- 
pensation for any pecuniary loss which may follow. The 
third is, that railways being private commercial specu- 
lations, the companies have no claim for protection 
beyond what the law has given them, and must take 
their chance of success or failure like other speculators. 

The right of charging certain tolls having been con- 
ceded to railway companies, cannot now be resumed 
without indemnification ; but I am not aware of any 
other privilege which railway companies possess. They 
may charge for the use of the road they have con- 
structed, but in every thing else they are exposed 
to the chances of competition. Every source of profit, 
except the tolls, has been derived from accident, 
good fortune, or their own exertions. Accident, bad 
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fortune, and the exertions of other meUi may deprive 
them of these profits. It so happens that they are the 
only persons who can run engines and carriages upon 
their railway; they have this advantage, and have a 
right to keep it as long as they can, and make the most 
of it; but any other speculator has a right to get it out 
of their hands if he can. If the government does not 
permit this sort of competition, it is only because it is 
better for the public that it should not be so. The rail- 
way company have no claim to this privilege beyond 
that of doing it better and cheaper than others. 

If there may be competition on a railway, there may 
also be competing lines of railway. The nation granted 
to the Liverpool and Manchester railway company the 
right of charging certain tolls on their line in perpetuity, 
but they did not grant them in perpetuity the right of 
being the sole railway between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. The company might flatter themselves that 
there never would be a second railway, and individuals 
may speculate largely on the strength of such an ex- 
pectation ; but the nation have nothing to do with the 
hopes of speculators, nor are bound to pay the smallest 
attention to them. They have a perfect right to authorise 
a competing line to-morrow if any capitalist offered to 
make one. 

Having thus indicated the points which may, and 
those which may not, be touched, the next subject of con- 
8ideration is the ultimate object which government Ought 
to keep in view in their legislation for, or negotiation 
with, railway companies. I have no hesitation in saying 
that cheap travelling for the working classes is the great 
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and primary object, including, indeed, every thing; and 
that, compared with this, all other advantages are as 
dust in the balance. The other advantages are quick- 
ness, frequency, certainty, and, last of all, comfort. I 
am quite sure, from the observation I have had of the 
poorer classes of travellers, that all would be exchanged 
without a moment's hesitation for the smallest gain in an 
economical point of view. I am speaking now of the 
poor, or working classes ; those who can afford it will 
pay for quick, firequent, certain, and comfortable con- 
veyances ; but the whole existence of the poor is a con- 
tinual sacrifice of comfort in these and all other possible 
ways, for the sake of gaining or saving a little money^ 
Let any one walk over Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges, and he will immediately see that there must 
be many thousands, who daily walk miles round, rather 
than pay a penny. I remember being in York last 
summer, when Father Mathew held a great temperance 
meeting there. The railway companies on that day 
brought people from Hull to York for 2^. 6d. and took 
them back gratis. Nothing could be more comfortable, 
for the day was warm, though the night was cold and 
wet: nothing could be quicker, nothing more certain » 
nothing more convenient, for the trains departed in the 
morning, and, the tea being over, returned in the 
evening. One would have imagined that, to be carried 
100 miles for 2s, 6d. was cheap enough for those who 
could afford to come at all. Nevertheless, a steamer 
offered to take passengers from Hull to York and back 
for 1^. 6d. ; so, for the sake of saving 1^. or half a 
farthing per mile, hundreds left Hull in the evening of 
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the preceding day, and spent the whole night on the 
deck of a wretched steamer, amid the fogs of the Hum- 
ber. I was told also that, though the railway fare from 
York to Hull was 2s. 6cl. by the cheap train, and Is, 6d. 
by the steamer, and the time by the railway was two 
hours and a half, and by the steamers about six, yet the 
steamers shared the trade very fairly ; their great draw- 
back being, that sometimes the tide failed them, and 
they stuck in the mud, by which people returning from 
market were put to expense. But for that, the difference 
of Id. per mile would have more than counterbalanced 
the certainty, quickness, and comfort of the railways. 
Almost every railway can furnish some instance of a 
coach competing for some part of the traffic. It gene- 
rally happens that there is a local traffic which supports 
the coach, and that, when once it is put upon the road, 
there is some other traffic which, though not legitimately 
belonging to it, may be attracted by very low fares to fill 
the vacant places. Now it is notorious that no induce- 
ment of speed or comfort will draw this traffic to the 
railway ,-7-nothing but a reduction in price. It is quite 
singular with what quickness and certainty the stream of 
cheap travellers finds out any weak place. When the 
competition was going on between the Midland Counties 
Railway and the Birmingham and Derby, first-class 
passengers would pay four or five shillings rather than 
be plagued with taking tickets a second time : whereas 
cattle-dealers and all that class would bargain first with 
one company and then with the other, and cared for 
nothing but the cheapness of the ride. A case occurred 
at my own door. The railway company raised a fare 3d. 
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on a distance of three miles and a half. An omnibus 
immediately started at the old rate. Though the trains 
passed ten times a-day, and were only ten minutes on the 
road, and the omnibus passed twice a*day, and was forty 
minutes on the road, it beat the railway hollow, — a 
saving of 3d. outweighed all other considerations. 

I repeat, therefore, that to obtain cheap travelling for 
the mass of the nation is the true object to which the 
efforts of the government should be directed. If the 
other advantages can be got, so much the better ; but if 
we have only lOOOZ. to spend in improving railway com- 
munication, we should devote 999/. to a reduction of 
fares. I also hold it to be a fact proved by the expe- 
rience of railway companies, that, except under very 
peculiar circumstances, the lowest fare is the regulator of 
all, when the different classes of carriages run together ; 
too great a difference of fares drawing passengers from 
the first to the second, and from the second to the third- 
class carriages. The travellers who totally disregard the 
difference of fares are too few in number to affect the 
general results by which fares are regulated. If I am 
right in these conclusions, the question is very much 
simplified. The government have one object to attend 
to, and only one — the introduction of a very low 
fare. 

We have now to inquire how the government can 
operate upon railways so as to induce them to lower 
their present fares, which it is certain will reduce their 
income also. 

The simplest mode is to pay them for doing so ; and 
I am not prepared to deny that this, in some instances. 
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might be wise policy; but, as a general rule, it seems 
impracticable; and, at all events, is not the object of the 
present inquiry. 

But if the nation will not pay the companies in 
money, they may give them relief from some of their 
burdens. The country can assist railway companies in 
the cheap working as in the cheap making of their lines. 
They should sell that assistance for its full value, and 
expend the proceeds in purchasing low fares for the poor. 

1st. We have the duty paid to government equal to 
five per cent upon the passenger traffic. 

2d. We have the parochial taxation. It is certain 
that railways do not increase parochial burdens ; and I 
think this fund, which has been suddenly and most 
unexpectedly created, would be better spent in helping 
the poor to find a market for their labour than in 
diminishing the poor's rate* 

3d. The expense of fences might be borne by the 
occupiers of the adjoining lands : these are the people 
most benefited by the railway, and it is fair that they 
should pay for it. The expense would be very trifling, 
as the injury to fences is generally committed by farm- 
servants and labourers. The railway companies, for their 
own sakes, would look very sharply after these repairs, 
and allow of no negligence. 

4th. I would throw half the expense of the '^main- 
tenance of way" upon the county through which the 
railway passes. I say half, in order that the company 
may have a sufficient interest in enforcing strict economy. 
I have the less scruple in throwing these additional 
burdens upon the districts, and upon the landed interest^ 
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because a railway brings a market to the door of every 
farmer. Imperfect as our system still is, we know that 
the Smithfield Market receives regular supplies from 
the Great Western Railway ; every week it receives 
a quantity of carcasses of sheep from the Darlington 
butchers, and the price of mutton has risen Jrf. per 
pound in Durham in consequence ; and the graziers 
of Leicestershire and Norfolk go weekly to Newcastle 
and Morpeth, and, taking a round by Carlisle, sweep 
every thing out of the markets. There is a small town 
with which I am acquainted, about sixty miles from Leeds, 
where the market is now regularly attended by corn- 
factors and salesmen, who never were seen there before 
the railway was made. One very extensive farmer told 
me that, in consequence of this, he had that day received 
the largest cheque that he had ever received for his 
grain. A host of small dealers in every sort of market 
and garden produce have appeared. 1 saw one man who 
had begun in a very humble way ; in less than a year, he 
had made such progress, that he bought at one market 
400Z. worth of butter. I saw his wagons at the railway 
station ; and the clerk told me that he took away every 
week six or eight tons of all sorts of things, — butter, 
poultry, pigs, calves, honey, potatoes, rabbit-skins, eggs, 
vegetables, every thing was carried off for the great 
manufacturing town ; and there was not a farmer nor a 
farmer's wife in the district who did not feel an improve- 
ment in the market in consequence. Now this is only a 
specimen of what is going on all over the kingdom. A 
county would cheerfully pay for a road that, as the 
phrase is, opened up the district: and what road is 
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equal to a railway ? The expense of the maintenance of 
way may average 200L a mile ; on some lines 130Z. is 
sufficient. The sum of lOOZ. per mile would, therefore, 
fall upon the county. Take the case of the Great North 
of England Railway forty-five miles long, of which about 
forty miles is in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
burden upon the North Riding would be 4000/. a-year» 
Against this I will place the saving to the district in one 
article alone, — coals. By the introduction of the Durham 
coals into York, the price has fallen about 5s, a ton. 
The consumption of York and its vicinity is 120,000 
tons a-year ; and the consumption of the other towns 
supplied by the railway is about 80,000 tons more, 
upon which even a greater diminution in price has 
taken place. On the whole, then, there has been a 
saving to the communities of the North and East Ridings 
of 6^. per ton on 200,000 tons, or about 50,000Z. a-year. 
Surely 4000/. can be spared from this. Suppose a rail- 
way, forty miles long, traversing the county of Norfolk ; 
would it be considered a hardship to require the county 
to pay 4000/. a-year to it when the farmers received 
in return the inestimable advantage of cheap travelling, 
and of a cheap conveyance for their cattle and agri- 
cultural produce to the metropolis? In driving fat cattle 
to market, there is, of course, a loss in weight, the value 
of which is totally lost to every one. At 6d. per pound 
the loss of one stone per head on 11,000 fat cattle is 
equal to the sum I have named. 

It may be argued that all I propose is to take this 
burden off one place and put it upon another. I answer, 
that the money being spent, the burden of paying the 
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interest must fall somewhere; and that all I, or any 
power short of omnipotence, can do, is to place it where 
it may most easily be borne. When paid by a rate on 
property, it is placed precisely where it does least mis- 
chief, and, by taking it off railway communication, we 
" unfetter the springs of industry." But the important 
consideration is, that a reduction of charge does not 
reduce the profits of the railway company in the same 
proportion, A reduction of fifty per cent in fares would 
be followed by an increase of traffic, and the loss to the 
company might be only twenty-five per cent ; but the gain 
to the travelling public would be fifty per cent in hard 
cash, besides the indirect benefit, which would be perhaps 
twenty-five per cent more, so that the mere shifting the 
burden would be a gain to the nation of probably seventy- 
five per cent. 

5th. The railway security is so good, that railway 
companies will soon be able to raise money on almost 
as advantageous terms as government. Still, at least 
one-half per cent might be saved by government lending 
them its credit. 

I have examined the accounts of ten railway com- 
panies, as published in the ^' Railway Times," and com- 
piled the following table, for the year ending 30th JuuCi 
1843, and the result is — supposing they were relieved 
from half the cost of their maintenance of way, of 
government and local taxation, and of excess of interest 
above three per cent — relief equal to something more 
than nine per cent on their gross traffic. 
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The next assistance which government can give or 
withhold is with regard to competing lines. To arrive at 
a correct estimation of the value of this, we must first 
calculate what would be a sufiicient traflBc to call new 
lines into existence. 

I presume that the advantages already detailed as to 
new railways, are conceded by government, and I make 
the following estimate : — 

A railway 80 miles long, costs 10,000/. a mile, or 300,000/. 

Capital 

In shares £200,000 at 7 per cent, requires a ^re- 
turn of £14,000 

On loan 100,000 at 3 per cent, requires a re- 
turn of 3,000 

Total £300,000 requires a net profit of £17,000 

Working Expenses. — At present they are usually cal- 
culated at 33 per cent on the gross revenue, including 
government and parochial taxation. This would give 
8500/., but we must allow more on a small traffic. 

We will put working expenses at £10,000 

From this deduct 

Maintenance of way, paid by 
the county, 30 miles at 

100/. £3000 

Government and parochial tax- 
ation, about 1000 4000 

£6000 6000 

Requisite gross revenue per annum . • £23,000 
This is equal to a traffic of 15/. per mile per week. 
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Let us now turn to the ** Railway Times " of the 15th 
of October, 1842, in which the traffic of all the railways 
is averaged in this manner. This year being selected as 
being unfavourable in point of traffic, and the month of 
October being on the whole the average of the year, the 
averages are for the week ending the 8th of October. 

An analysis of the table will shew the following re- 
sult ; — 



Traffic per Mile per Week. 


NameofRaUway. 


No. 


Under 15/. 


Arbroath and Forfar. 




Dundee and Arbroath. 






Hayle. 


^5 




Preston and Wyre. 






Ulster. 


J 


Above 15/. and under 20/. 


None. 





Above 20/, and under 30/. 


Brandling Junction. 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr. 


^ 




Newcastle and Carlisle. 


-3 




South-Eastern. (1 omit this, 






being unfinished.) 


J 


Above 30/. and under 40/. 


Birmingham and Derby. 
Birmingham and Gloucester. 
Chester and Birkenhead. 
Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Greenock. 


^ 




Great North of England. 


>8 




HuU and Selby. 






London and Croydon. 






Sheffield and Manchester 




, 


(unfinished). 
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(Continued.) 



iMba*lM*Bi^i| 



Traffic per Mile per Week* 



Above 40/. and under 50/. 



Above 50/. and under 70/. 



Name c^ Railway. 



Above 70/. and under 100/. 



Above 100/. 



Edinburgh and Glasgow^ 

North Union. 

Northern and Eastern. 

Eastern Counties. 

Grand Junction. 

Manchester and Bolton. 

Midland Counties. 

Newcastle and North 
Shields. 

North Midland. 

Great Western. 

London and Brighton. 

London and South- Western. 

Manchester and Birming- 
ham. 

York and North Midland. 

Liverpool and Manchester. 

London and Birmingham. 

Manchester and Leeds. 



No. 



.6 



>5 



ys 



33 



I omit the following — 



Dublin and Kingston. 
London and Blackwall. 
London and Greenwich. 



because they are what is called " omnibus lines ;" and 
any statistics drawn from them are as inapplicable to 
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lil trays in general, ad the statidties of the omnibusses 
etween Charing Cross and the Bank would be to a 
oach between Lincoln and Norwich. The Brandling 
unction, Glasgow Paisley and Greenock, and New- 
astle and North Shields, are of a similar nature, and 
lay also be disregarded. The Preston and Wyre is a 
peculation of a peculiar nature, and; being incomplete^ 
ffords no just conclusion. 

We now see that there are only four railways whose 
raffic is less than 15Z. per mile per week. 

In England there is but one railway, the Newcastle 
nd Carlisle, whose traffic is not more than double that 
urn. 

Including the Edinburgh and Glasgow, we find in 
Jreat Britain, — 

7 more than twice as much. 

3 three times as much. 

5 four times as much. 

5 five or six times as much. 

3 from seven to ten times as much. 

23 

From such a rich soil as this competing lines will 
pring up like weeds. These are facts which will one 
lay command the attention of railway companies. Com- 
)anies must choose between competition and monopoly, 
f they decide on being considered as private speculators, 
hey need not expect that the nation will ask about their 
jains or losses, any more than they do about those of 
toal-owners, canal-companies, or cotton-spinners, or care 
)ne straw what becomes of their dividends. Government 
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never thought of protecting a canal against a railway, 
neither will it protect one railway against another ; nor 
refrain from giving a new line assistance, if there is 
a chance of the slightest benefit arising to the public 
from doing so. Is it impossible that people might be 
found to make a line from London to Birmingham, 
running almost alongside the present one, on the con- 
ditions I have above proposed, with fares at Irf. J and J 
per mile? No doubt it would have worse gradients, 
worse stations, worse termini, less speed, less comfort; 
but it would carry 3000 passengers per mile per day, 
at an average of Jrf. per mile, and it would have a 
revenue of 40Z. per mile per week. The shareholders 
would be contented, they would get their seven per cent ; 
the travelling public would be delighted, they would get 
from Birmingham to London for 2^. 6rf., 5^., and 10^,; 
and the nation would care no more about the ruin of 
the London and Birmingham railway company than they 
do about the failure of the Manchester Joint Stock Bank. 
If railway companies do not like this sort of risk, and 
ask to be protected from competition, to be made in 
reality monopolists, they may come to government with 
such a request, and it may be wise policy to grant it, but 
the nation will never permit a monopoly except for 
its own benefit. This protection should be sold — sold 
for its full value — and the price paid should be '* cheap 
travelling for the working classes." I am greatly dis- 
posed to think that when lines come into operation, 
which have adopted the government maximum, and 
branches are formed, as they will be, in all directions, 
competition will be found to exist, such as no one can 
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now imagine. The moment a line accepts the govern- 
ment maximum, it will rob its neighbours ; branches 
will be connected, and become the real lines of communi- 
cation. When an artery is tied, and the circulation 
through it stopped, the blood will quickly make its way 
through circuitous channels ; and so, if by the ligature 
of high fares, travellers should be prevented from using 
the direct line of the London and Birmingham railway, 
they would find their way to Bristol, Cambridge, Nor- 
wich, or other towns, of whose existence railway com- 
panies have as yet no official knowledge, and find out a 
cheap route to London. If none could be found, one 
would be made. Wherever a cheap line was found, 
coaches, steamers, and all the usual means of travelling, 
would become its allies; all the low-fare lines would 
be united to pull the others down : partly from the pres- 
sure from without, partly influenced by the pecuniary 
aid offered by government, partly with the hope that 
cheap fares might not in the end prove so very disastrous, 
and partly to put an end to the constant dread of ruinous 
competition arising, one company would take the leap, 
others would follow, and in time all would throw them- 
selves under the shelter of the government maximum. 
There might be some hardship in all lines having, in the 
the first instance, to adopt the same fares ; but the costly 
railways have preoccupied the best ground, on the ex- 
pectation that great expense of construction would be 
repaid by a greater amount of traffic, and they would 
still retain this advantage over their cheaper neighbours. 
If the London and Birmingham railway company adopted 
the government maximum, they would be as superior to 
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other companies in their immense first-class, through 
traffic, as they are at this day-, and the periodical re- 
vision would bring all dividends to their proper level, 
and all fares to the lowest possible point. 

Presuming, therefore, that the railway companies 
are willing to make such an agreement with the govern- 
ment, and that the assistance which government can 
give varies from seven to twelve per cent on their gross 
traffic, we have now to inquire what the government 
should receive in return ; that is, what is to be the 
government maximum, supposing, as in the case with 
new railways, that a third-class carriage is to be run 
with every train, what should be the maximum third- 
class fare ? 

In this inquiry we have but few facts to guide us. 
However, in one instance, the particulars of which I do 
not feel myself at liberty to publish, a company, who 
were carrying first and second-class passengers only, the 
latter at something more than 2d. per mile, put on third- 
class carriages, with nearly every train, at l^d. per mile. 
On a comparison of a few corresponding weeks of two 
years, it appeared that the total number of second-class 
passengers had been decreased one -seventh, and their 
money value one-fifth; the total number of passengers 
increased thirty-three per cent, and the total money 
value decreased one-quarter per cent, besides the extra 
expense of the duty paid to government, which was then 
levied per passenger per mile. In the experiment made 
on the Leeds and Selby railway in 1836, when the fares 
were raised, there was a decrease in passengers from 
100,913 to 88,957, or twelve per cent, and an increase of 
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money from 1 1,947/. to 13,275/., or nine per cent. Sup- 
posing the experiment reversed, and reversing the per- 
centages, it will give an increase of fourteen per cent 
on passengers, and a decrease of ten per cent in money ; 
the fares being altered from 4^. and 3^. on twenty miles 
to 3s, and 2s. ^ or, per mile, from 2fc?. and l^d. to Ifd. 
and IJ. In this case, then, we find that fares of 2^d. 
and ]fd. per mile were the most paying, and that, low 
as these fares were, a reduction of twenty-five per cent 
on the first-class, and thirty-three per cent on the second- 
class fares, produced on the whole a diminution of only 
ten per cent on the receipts, which is only one per cent 
more than the amount at which I have calculated the 
government assistance. 

With so few facts before us, and with a knowledge 
how little one railway is a rule for another, it is impos- 
sible to come to any conclusion which may not be contro- 
verted. But I do not hesitate to give my opinion that, 
on ordinary lines, third-class carriages may be run at 
rates so low as to reduce first and second-class fares one 
third, without occasioning a greater loss than the govern- 
ment nine per cent would cover. Taking, then, the 
London and Birmingham and Manchester and Birming- 
ham railways, I think the maximum third-class fare 
might be fixed at ^d. per mile. Nothing but experi- 
ment can decide what the first and second-class would 
come to; probably in time to 24d. and IJd. ; if they 
can be retained at a higher rate than this so much the 
better. The comparative comfort of the difierent classes 
of carriages has a direct influence on this question ; the 
more comfortable we make the cheapest carriage, the 
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more shall We draw to it passengers from the superior 
class, and thus diminish the surplus revenue which would 
be periodically appropriated to a reduction of the lowest 
fare. It is no benefit, in my opinion, to a poor man 
to make him pay for any description of comfort which 
he can do very well without, which he can purchase for 
himself whenever he has the money, and chooses so to 
expend it, and which we see he never does purchase 
in other instances, provided the option is left to him- 
self. 

It may be worth while to notice the expense that 
would follow such increase of traffic. It has been stated 
that two-thirds of the locomotive power now in use is 
wasted, and that three times the number of passengers 
might be carried without any additional expense ; and 
calculations have been made from omnibus lines to prove 
it. The whole of these calculations are erroneous, 
though the statement is not very remote from the fact. 
On some railways the traffic requires a great number 
of trains to be run daily; on others, there may be 
few trains, and the population so thin as not to load even 
them : on such the traffic may increa-se till each engine 
is fairly loaded : without any perceptible increase of ex- 
pense. But take the Grand Junction with few trains 
well loaded, and the Manchester and Leeds with many 
trains well loaded : in these an addition of locomotive 
power would be required. On short lines, also, engines 
may be run loaded nearly to their full power ; but on 
long lines of communication this cannot be ventured. 
A change of wind delaying the train half a minute 
per mile, would be unnoticed in one case, but in the 
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other it would derange the communications of half Eng- 
land. The additional expense would, however, be 
trifling, and I think may be disregarded as an element 
in our calculations. Third-class carriages might be 
hired for 20/. a-year each, and the improvements in the 
economical construction of the locomotive engine are so 
great, that the additional power would be supplied with- 
out much additional expense. 

We have now arrived at a point where the govern- 
ment is supposed to be prepared to oflPer its assistance to 
any lines, on condition that they carry third-class pas- 
sengers by every train at |c?. per mile. There are cer- 
tainly many lines which would accept this ; but the data 
on which we proceed are too slight to make it a safe 
bargain. I propose, therefore, that it shall be open to 
revision every five years ; at the end of which time, if 
the dividend has averaged more than seven per cent, the 
government shall be entitled to require such a diminution 
of fares as shall reduce the dividend back to seven per 
cent — that for all new lines receiving government assist- 
ance, seven per cent shall be considered the maximum 
dividend: — that for all lines paying five per cent or less, 
two per cent more than the actual dividend at the time 
of the agreement shall be the maximum dividend: — that 
government may at any periodical revision take into its 
own hands any line which has accepted their offer, by 
securing to the proprietors their maximum dividend: — 
that government may also take into its own hands, on 
six months' notice, any line refusing to accept the go- 
vernment maximum, by securing to the proprietors one 
per cent more than their actual dividend: — that a 
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valuation of the stock or plant shall be taken at the 
commencement and expiration of such notice ; and the 
difference paid or allowed, as the case might be: — that 
when any line accepted the government maximum, or 
received notice that the government intended to take it 
into its own hands, the Board of Trade should have 
power to appoint a commissioner, who should be ex- 
officio a director of that railway and member of every 
committee, to be paid in the same manner as his col- 
leagues when attending; it being understood that the 
government commissioner should not take an active part 
in the management of the railway, but be the organ 
through whom the Board of Trade might obtain minute 
information, and be also a check upon any unfair dealing 
that might take place. 

The whole management, patronage, power, and re- 
sponsibility of directors of companies I would leave 
precisely as they are at present. 

I think the operation of these measures would be as 
follows. When once it was felt that government in- 
tended to act fairly, and pay full value for what the 
nation got, the scheme would be examined as a matter 
of business by those persons who, knowing best the ca- 
pabilities of their lines, would be the best judges. Some 
would try it ; if the trial proved successful, others would 
try it ; if unsuccessful, it would shew that government 
must pay more, or fix a higher fare. In some in- 
stances, it might not be a company's interest to accept 
the government maximum at once ; but the natural 
course of competition would make it so in a few years ; 
and in the other instances, where neither from com- 
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petition^ nor any other cause, could it become the in- 
terest of the railway company to give such cheap tra- 
velling as the nation desires, I see no alternative but to 
pay them the difference, to buy the concern at its full 
price, to reduce the fares, and let the loss fall upon 
the nation generally. Eventually, however, capitalists 
would be secured seven per cent, and very cheap com- 
munication obtained. The revision being only once in 
five years would leave a stimulus to exertion on the 
part of directors in the interim. Under the management 
of local boards, the business of the railway companies 
and of the country would be attended to ; and among so 
many persons, a greater progress would probably be 
made in the art of conducting railways, than if it became 
a department of government, where regularity is often 
attained at a sacrifice of that individual energy, from 
whence so much improvement springs. 

The nation will never consent that, to protect existing 
interests, a permanent dead weight shall, by mere in- 
efiicient legislation, be fastened upon every new line. 
Such fetters should be struck ofi". If railways, by the 
mere course of events, the improvement of legislstion and 
the progress of science, can be produced more cheaply 
than they once could, the value of the old ones must be 
reduced in proportion, wherever they come into com- 
petition. Wherever a dear line can exist, a cheap line 
will flourish, and ruin its neighbour. Nothing can pre- 
vent the old lines from sinking under this pressure, 
unless, with a wise foresight, they anticipate the evil day, 
and take shelter under the shield of government, unless 
they consent to pay the price of being constituted real 
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monopolies, even if that price should be " cheap travelling 
for the working classes." 

That these suggestions are founded on a principle of 
justice, I am quite sure ; that they may be found prac- 
ticable, I earnestly hope ; that there may be many modi- 
fications, and very many improvements, I readily admit ; 
but unless some decided steps are now taken, there is no 
chance of any diminution in the present rates of tra- 
velling. If railway 100/. shares rose to be worth 600L, 
as has happened with canal shares, we should still have 
to pay 3d. a mile. It cannot be a wise policy to per- 
petuate this. My object is to recommend the adoption 
of some progressing, self-adjusting principle. Whether 
the maximum dividend shall be seven per cent, and the 
maximum third-class fare |rf. per mile, is not of so 
much consequence as the attainment of a maximum 
dividend, and periodical revision and reduction of fares. 
This, undoubtedly, might be accomplished by the nation 
buying up all the railways, and placing the whole ma- 
nagement of them in the hands of a branch of the 
executive, as is done with regard to the Post Office. But 
I apprehend that it is a sound rule of policy, that go- 
vernment should not undertake any business of this 
commercial nature, if it can be carried on through the 
agency of private individuals. The last resource should 
not be applied to until it is ascertained that no other 
scheme is practicable. Next to doing nothing at all, 
delay is most to be deprecated. If the railway income, 
or any proportion of it, is to be confiscated for the na- 
tional good, it ought to be confiscated while it is only 
three millions a-year. If it is to be purchased, the price 



